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inspiration calls out for justice to the poor and the oppressed.
It is true that he thought their cause was bound up with the
Union with England, and, in words worthy of any Irish
patriot or humanitarian, he begged the Unionists in those
sunlit days of Victorian prosperity to help Ireland to see this
" as a reality." In 1898, despite a general improvement over
the whole face of Ireland as a result of the quieter times,
there was " exceptional distress" in certain parts of the
south and west of Ireland. He begged the Government to
come to the assistance of the suffering peasants with relief.
" What do we mean by exceptional distress ? " he said.
u Why, sir, at the very best of times these poor people for
whom we are pleading live in a distressful condition ; and
when these people, and those interested in them, come for-
ward to put before the House of Commons, to put before
the British nation, what they call * exceptional distress,5 un-
happy indeed must be their lot. At the best of times their
living is of the lowest order, and it is a class of living which
can only be called an existence ; and, sir, what they are cry-
ing out for now is that they may be allowed to have that
mere existence. In England, when distress of this kind arises,
you are blessed with millionaires, with great wealth, with
great factories, with rich employers who can well afford to
be charitable. Unfortunately, sir, Ireland is a poor country,
and we have no millionaires. We have no wealth and very
little in the nature of trade. We have no factories and no
employers who can cope with * exceptional distress.' I am
not going to say what is the occasion of that. It is not at all
germane to the subject, and I think very little good is done
in making attacks on the English Government of the past,
when we want to deal at this very moment with the state of
things which we now find in Ireland. ... If we do nothing,
if the distress continues, I think it will create more ill-feeling
towards England than any amount of e politics * can do. I
appeal to His Majesty's Government to take this matter in
hand. The people do not ask for much. They ask merely to
be allowed to continue to exist. The congested district boards
have done their duty well, but, sir, they have limited means ;
and when you have, year after year, these enormous surpluses